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TOUCH AMERICA’S YESTERDAYS 
WITH THE LIGHT OF TODAY'S 
DISCOVERIES 


During the twenty years of ANTIQUES’ activity, more has been 
learned concerning colonial days and ways than during the entire pre 
ceding century. 


Cherished fallacies as to the source of the household goods of our an 
cestors, such, for instance, as so-called Lowestoft china, have been 
corrected. 


Individualities of form and structure that distinguish furniture of one 
locality from that of another have been discovered. 


The names of early craftsmen in the fields of cabinetmaking, silver, 
pewter, glass and the like have been retrieved from oblivion and have 
been associated with surviving examples of their work. 

—, 


Despite widely accepted opinion to the contrary, it has been proved that 
Gilbert Stuart painted some important miniatures. The burial place of 
the great artist, long-forgotten, has recently been found. 


Pioneer in encouraging research in these directions and 
in publishing its results is The Magazine ANTIQUES. 


Handsomely printed, copiously illustrated, genially 
written, rich in wisdom as well as in knowledge, con- 
stantly aware of the human values of ancient things, 
ANTIQUES appeals to the historian, the collector, the 
architect, the decorator and to all others who believe in 
cultivating the art of living. 


Start your subscription today and 
enjoy each month a friendly and 
stimulating visitor to your home. 
$5 for one year: $8 for two years. 


The Magazine 


ANTIQUES 


40 EAST 49TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Courtesy of The Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University 


Portrait of Jedediah Morse by Samuel Finley Breese Morse 
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America’s First Geographer 


By Mase A. Brown 


HAT is this year a geograph- 

ical truth may next year be a 

geographical error.” ‘This iS 
not, as one might think, the plaint of a 
modern cartographer. It is the sage ob- 
servation of America’s first Geographer. 
Yet his task was simple compared with 
that of the map-makers and compilers of 
geographies today. 

Jedediah Morse,* honored by _his- 
the “Father of 
Geography,” only twenty-three 
when he published his ““Geography Made 
Easy,” the first book of its kind ever 
printed in this country. The title is muis- 


torlans as American 


Was 


leading if one has in mind the colorful, 
picture-crammed texts which 
modern children to explore the world, 
but perhaps Colonial children didn’t ex- 


entice 


pect life, or learning, to be sugar-coated. 
To teachers, at any rate, the book must 
have seemed an improvement over those 
imported from England, for during the 
author’s lifetime twenty-five editions of 
it were published. 

* Jedediah Morse was born in Woodstock, 
Connecticut, August 23, 1 
Haven June g, 1826. 


761 and died in New 


The pioneer Morses were a hardy lot 
and many of them lived to be nearly one 
hundred years old. But Jedediah, the 
eighth child of his parents, was considered 
too delicate for the hardships of farm 
work and was allowed, even encouraged, 
to devote himself to books. In the midst 
of the War of the Revolution he was ad- 
mitted to Yale, but before he could even 
get a look at a college textbook he was 
drafted. On account of frail health, how- 
ever, he was excused and again left free 
to go his happy, bookish way. He was grad- 
uated from Yale with the class of 1782. 

It was while teaching school in New 
Haven, Connecticut, that he began the 
book on which his fame now rests. He 
had expected to enter the ministry, but a 
license to teach being easier to get in those 
days than a license to preach, the school- 
room proved a convenient stepping stone. 
‘To the young Phi Beta Kappa from Yale 
his pupils seemed appallingly ignorant 
about their own country. They could 
bound Portugal but not Pennsylvania; 
trace the Rhine but not the Roanoke. He 
decided the trouble was lack of a proper 
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textbook. “‘Europeans have been the sole 
writers of American Geography, and 
have too often suffered fancy to supply 
the place of facts,” he wrote. How, after 
all, could English geographers give ade- 
quate treatment to a rapidly-changing 
America! 

The War of the Revolution was just 
over, and the time was ripe for this 
country to have a Geography of its own. 
Accordingly, Jedediah Morse set about 
writing one, along with his teaching and 
his study of theology. The first edition 
was published in 1784. For years there- 
after the Morse Geography was the book 
Furopeans consulted when they wished 
to learn about the manners and customs 
of the Carolinians, or the manufactures 
of Massachusetts. 

Again health made it advisable for the 
young man to follow what must also 
have been his inclination, for he then set 
forth on a journey through the southern 
states, meeting historians and gathering 
material with which to enrich future edi- 
tions of his Geography. For a few months 
he supplied a pulpit at Midway, Georgia. 
On this trip he became acquainted with 
Benjamin Franklin at Philadelphia, and 
visited Washington at Mount Vernon. 
“The General made me a compliment 
of the most accurate Map of the United 
States — which I value most highly for 
the Donor’s sake,” he wrote. 

With health improved and his pockets 
full of notes for a bigger and _ better 
Geography, he returned north and 
promptly got himself a pulpit and a wife. 
On the same day in 1789 that Washing- 
ton was inaugurated President of the 
United States, Jedediah Morse was in- 
stalled as pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts. “Iwo weeks later he married 
Elizabeth Ann Breese, grand-daughter 


LT 


of Samuel Finley, President of Prince- 
ton University. They started housekeep- 
ing at the foot of Breed’s Hill in Charles- 
town. Mr. Morse wrote to a friend: 

The people have been very kind in assisting 
us to furnish the house. We have had the fol- 
lowing presents, viz: 

An iron bake-pan and tea-kettle; a japanned 
box for sugary; three iron pots, two iron skillets. 
a spider, loaf of sugar, mahogany tea-table, 
price nine dollars; five handsome glass de- 
canters, twelve wine-glasses, two pint-tumblers, 
a soup-tureen, an elegant tea-set of china, price 
about ten dollars, two coftee-pots, four bowls, 
a beautiful lantern, japanned waiter, price five 
dollars. 

These are quite a help to us at this time, and 
are manifestations of the affection of the people. 

The bride, though quite the opposite 
of her husband in temperament, was well 
suited to play the part of a minister’s wife, 
“Her pleasing manners and remarkable 
social powers amused and enlivened her 
husband’s guests,” wrote one of her sons. 
Plenty of guests there were, too. The 
name of the American Geographer be- 
came widely known and soon “foreigners 
very extensively brought letters of intro- 
duction to Doctor Morse.” Incidentally, 
his kindness of heart often caused him to 
be imposed upon by strangers. A_ story 
has been handed down which charming}; 
illustrates the characteristics of both Mr. 
Morse Mrs. Morse ex- 


pressed her displeasure over some treat- 


and his wife. 
ment her husband had received. Gentl 
he admonished her to show charity. “Mr. 
Morse, Charity is not a fool,” she re- 
plied with spirit. 

“Champion of Orthodoxy” is_ the 
phrase used to describe Jedediah Morse, 
the minister. He was resolute in his con- 
victions, regardless of consequences. He 
did more, perhaps, than any other one 
man to force the Unitarians from the 
Congregational fold. He _ established 
religious magazine and aided in found- 
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Ah Abfira& of Goods, Wares anu! Merchandixe, exported from the United 
States, from the ft Ofober 1792, 10 30th Sepiember, 1793. 


Srzcizs of MERCHANDIZE. 
Afhes, pot . 
i=. Seas 
Apples; 
Bark of oak, 





——— effence of 
Bricks, 
Boats; 
Boots, 
Shoes, 
Beer, porter and cider, 





bottled, 
Blacking or lampblack, 





Bellows’ Smith; 
Cotton, 
Chalk, 
Candles, Wax 
Myrtle, 
. Spermaceti, 
Tallow, 
Cordage, - 
Coal, 
Cranberries, 
Cards, Woo! and Cotton, 


Coffee, 


Cocoa, 


Carriages. Coaches, chaife &chairs, 
Waggons,carts & drays, 





Wheel-barrows, &c. 
Copper, 
Duck, 
Drugs and medicine, 

Saffafras, 

Earthen ware, 
Flaxfeed, 
Flax, 


Q 4 


tons of 
do. 
barrels 
hogiheads 
tords 
gallons 
number 

do. 
pairs 

do. 
gallons 
dozens 
pounds _ 
hogtheads 
pairs 
bags 
tons 
boxes 

do. 

do. 

do. 
tons 
bulhels 

do. 


dozens 


( hogtheads 


tierces 
barrels 
bags 
| pounds 
hogiheads 
tierces 
barreis 
bags 
| pounds 
number 
do. ». 
do. 
packages 
pieces 
pounds of 
packages 
tons 
crates 
cafks 


pounds 


Quaytrry. 


45359 
15807 
&,994 
3,108 
444 
208 
683,070 
73 
1,167 
15,102 
137,631 
779 
70 

100 

I 
2,438 
16 

43 

18 
5,874 
9,357 
469 
145719 
166 


34 
3,895 
1,914 

10,175 
1,759 


10,764,549 


12 
55 

180 

336 

. 133,675 
54 
43 
44 

146 
2,630 
52,720 
281 
67 

75 
51,708 
15474 


Furniture. 
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A Page from America’s First Geography by Jedediah Morse 
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ing both the American Tract Society and 
the American Bible Society. 

“Always thinking, always writing, al- 
ways talking, always acting,” someone 
said of him. “What an astonishing 1m- 
petus that man has.” And, indeed, for 
one of frail health he accomplished an 
enormous amount of work. At twenty- 
nine he was asked to write an article on 
America for the American edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. In 1794, from 
the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
he received an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. 

Every year or two there was a new 
edition of the Geography.* In the intro- 
duction to his edition of 1796 Morse 
wrote: ““The propriety of importing any 
of our school books from Britain, unless 
they are previously adapted to the genius of 
our republican government, Is very ques- 
tionable; as we otherwise run the hazard 
of having our children imbibe from them 
the monarchical ideas of the English.” 
Even with such harmful ideas deleted, 
children were given some pretty heavy 
subjects to digest! There were “useful 
and entertaining (!) problems for the 
Terrestial Globe,” also “problems solved 
on the Celestial Globe,” the simplest of 
which — such as, how to find the latitude 
and longitude of any star — would, one 
fancies, baffle our Quiz kids today. 

There were innumerable lists, ranging 
from the quadrupeds in the United States 
to the diseases of New England. The 


* Caleb Bingham, a famous early educator, 
later prepared an astronomical and geographi- 
cal catechism, based on the Morse books, and 
over one hundred thousand copies were sold. In 
Littlefield’s “Early Schools and School Books” 
is found the following regarding Bingham’s 
Catechism: “Meager though it was, the Cate- 
chism was the only book used and was recited 
literally, without any explanation or illustra- 
tion by teacher or pupil.” 


| 


latter, starting with Alvine fluxes, St, 
, s* 
Anthony’s Fire, Asthma, and Atrophy — 
— 7% 2 
to quote only those under “A”’ —are for- 
midable enough to discourage even hardy 
pioneer children. In New Jersey, one 
notes —“‘No person is admitted to the 
practice of physic without a license from 
; — 

the supreme court. 

ite ere , : oo 

Ihe “‘Curiosities” and “Antiquities 
furnish the most interesting reading. Of 
a remarkable spring in Georgia he says: 

It rises from a hollow tree. The inside of 
the tree is covered with a coat of matter, an 
inch thick, and the leaves around the spring are 
encrusted with a substance white as snow. It js 
said to be a sovereign remedy for the scurvy, 
scrofulous disorders, consumptions, rout and 
every other disease arising from humours in the 
blood. 

A person, who had a severe rheumatism in 
his arm, having, in the space of ten minutes, 
drank two quarts of the water, experienced a 
momentary chill, and was then thrown into a 
perspiration which, in a few hours, left him 
entirely free from pain, and in perfect health. 


Volume two, of the 1796 edition, ends 
with lists of “Men of Learning and 
Genius,” beginning with 907 B.c., when 
“Homer, the first profane writer and 
Greek poet flourished.” In a footnote he 
adds that he had intended to annex a list 
of “American Worthies,” but “Owing 
to the extreme difficulty and delicacy of 
drawing the line of limitation between 
those whose names ought and those whose 
names ought not to appear on such a list,” 
he decided to postpone it until another 
edition. 

Morse children and Morse Geogra- 
phies appeared, for a time, with almost 
equal regularity. Only three of the eleven 
children born to Elizabeth and Jedediah 
Morse survived infancy. These three were 
sons, all of whom were educated at Yale 
— in spite of Princeton connections on 


the maternal side. The oldest of the 
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Courtesy of National Academy of Design 


Self Portrait of Samuel Finley Breese Morse 


FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


brothers was Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse, born in Charlestown April 27, 
1791, who later became famous as the 
inventor of the telegraph. It was disap- 
pointing to his parents to learn that Fin- 
ley, on leaving college, wanted to become 
an artist. There was a job for him with a 
bookseller right at home! But when they 
realized the seriousness of his urge they 





yielded with affectionate understanding. 
Finley spent four years in London study- 
ing under Benjamin West. It meant 
considerable sacrifice for the parents, 
with two other boys to educate, but, be- 
yond urging economy on Finley, they 
never complained. 

Jedediah Morse never knew about his 
son’s invention of the telegraph. When 
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he died, Finley was just achieving fame 
as an artist. In 1824 the City of New 
York commissioned him to do a portrait 
of Lafayette, who at that time was mak- 
ing his grand tour of this country. The 
sittings were interrupted by the tragic 
death of Finley’s young wife, and before 
the portrait was finished his father, too, 
had died. 

In his later years Jedediah Morse pub- 
lished “A Compendius History of New 
England,” also “Annals of the American 
Revolution.” Neither his literary labors 
nor his salary as a pastor ever yielded 


es 


-_ 


“ec 


enough so that this fine “gentleman of 
the old school” could be free from finan- 
cial cares. He died at New Haven in 
1826, at the age of sixty-five. A granite 
shaft topped by a huge globe marks his 
grave. 

Jedediah honored as the 
“Father of American Geography.”  Lit- 
tle did he dream that he was the father of 
a son who would become as well known 
throughout the world as that “first pro- 
fane writer,” of the 
other men of industriously 
listed by him. | 
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@ Panoramic View of Boston circa 1810, taken from South Boston 


A RARE COLORED AQUATINT BY J. L. 


BOUQUET DE WOISERI. 
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Tide-water Barvest 


By Epna CorRNELL 


HERE would not seem to be 

much analogy between the car- 

ton of salt one now buys at the 
chain store and the deep, twenty-foot- 
square holes in the wide-flung marshes of 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts. Yet between 
them there is a bridge linking the pres- 
ent Cape with its industrial past, when 
it was known in nearly every port in the 
world. 

As so often happens, necessity started 
the wheels of Yankee ingenuity working 
on a problem, the solving of which re- 
sulted in one of those old-time industries 
that made New England an important 
industrial power. One of the most ur- 
gent needs of the early settlers of New 
England was salt, particularly for cur- 
ing fish. In those long-ago days, when 
salt-making was unknown in this country, 
when it took weeks for the sailing ships to 
cross the ocean, something had to be done 
about the situation. And Cape Cod did it. 

As in most salt marshes, a tide-water 
river sweeps into the Yarmouth inlet 
with every tide—and out again. It was 
on the circumstance of the big pools in 
the marsh never draining out, but always 
brimming, that Cape Cod started an in- 
dustry that made it famous. 

Every great industry leaves its mark 
upon the land that bred it, and these big 
holes, reaching across the marsh like the 
footprints of a mastodon, are the impress 
of that long-ago undertaking of wrest- 
ing salt from the sea. They are, possibly, 
the first known such reservoirs in this 
country; not like the masoned and engi- 
neer-built cisterns of today, but the very 
simplest of cisterns, dug by the hard 


hand-labor of men whose chief tools 
were shovels, and whose assets were vi- 
sion and determination. ‘There was no 
need of artificial means to keep these cis- 
terns full. As long as there was an ocean, 
and a tide to sweep in twice a day, they 
would never empty. 

The wooden salt-works, which stood 
on the rise of the ground sloping up from 
the pools on the Yarmouth marsh, were 
not enduring. They have gone, as all idle 
things gradually disintegrate, and have 
passed on into reincarnation in the walls 
of scattered cottages, in the beams above 
the cow-stanchions in barns, and in the 
very doors one knocks at in the town. 

The vats, made of wide planks, 
stretched all the way up the slope rising 
from the marsh. ‘They were small struc- 
tures, not over four feet high and twenty- 
four feet square, and to supply power 
there stood on the very top of the rise of 
land, where it would catch all the breezes, 
a windmill whose whirling arms turned 
the machinery that drew the tide-water 
up out of the cisterns on the marsh. 

‘The water was pumped into the top- 
most vat first and, when evaporation had 
reduced it to a given level, what remained 
was run off into a vat immediately below 
it; and thence, after a similar period of de- 
hydration, into the vat immediately be- 
low that one, and so on until, when it 
entered the lowest one of all, it was at its 
saltiest. Ihe evaporation in the final vat 
was rapid, and when all the water had 
been dried out the residuum of salt was 
removed for storage to a nearby building 
constructed on the order of the vats, but 
much larger. 
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One of the old Tide-water Cisterns on the Marsh 
at Darmouth, Massachusetts 


In the beginning the industry was 
small, producing only sufficient salt for 
local needs and those of such scattered 
outlying settlements as could be reached 
on horseback, the salt being carried in 
sacks slung across the horse, behind the 
rider. But, as rough roads were made and 
rude wagons fashioned for the land, and 
better and swifter craft were built for the 
sea, the salt-making industry kept even 
pace with these increased facilities, and 
widened its output until it reached the 
table or the cooking-pot of many distant 
parts of the world. 

‘The whole process was a summer-time 
industry, since it employed the heat of the 
sun to act on its crucible; and the vats 
were designed not only to receive the full 
power of the sun, but also for defense 
against their enemy—rain. ‘This latter 
was accomplished by making the roof re- 
movable, like the lid of a kettle, but with 





the difference that it was not lifted up, 
but rolled off and on. Runways were 
built out from the tops of the two parallel 
walls of the vat—little wooden tracks 
sticking out into space. And the roof, 
which sloped down from the ridgepole to 
shed rain, sat on little wooden wheels 
that carried it back and forth over these 
tracks as necessity arose. Somebody had to 
stand watch on the weather as constantly 
as on a ship, since disaster would follow a 
storm on the moors just as readily as at 
sea, and with the coming of a storm the 
workers were always ready to roll the 
roofs back over the vats. 

When the big storage house was filled, 
the thoroughly dried salt was shovelled 
loose onto farm wagons and carted two 
miles over the road —a soft dirt road in 
those days—to the wharf at Yarmouth- 
port, and there shovelled onto the packets 
that plied a regular route between Boston 
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and points along the Cape. ‘These pack- 
ets were two-masted sailing vessels, and 
they made the trip from Yarmouthport to 
Boston in about ten hours if the winds 
were favorable. 

The Yarmouth owners of the salt- 
works sold their product outright for 
cash, and their responsibility for it ended 
at the Yarmouthport jetty. But the trip 
to Boston was only the beginning for the 
salt itself, At the docks there it was 
shovelled onto other ships, this time des- 
tined for voyages, not of ten hours’ dura- 
tion but for months and sometimes years. 
For these second carriers of salt were the 
swift, globe-running Clipper ships, whose 


average voyage was not less than a two- 
year period, T hey sailed for China, India, 
Java and the West Indies, and at those 
ports the salt was traded for silks, spices, 
And thus it was that 
salt from Cape Cod marshes brought in- 
creased trade with the outside world. 
About 1870 the discovery of salt-mines 
at Syracuse, New York, put an end to the 
Yarmouth salt-works, which David G. 
Eldridge had founded early in the eigh- 
teenth century. Nothing is left of them 
but those large square holes on the salt- 
water marsh, 


tea, coffee and sugar. 


proper symbols of the 
mighty sea and of the great industry that 
sprang from it. 
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Courtesy of The Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts 
Model of an American Clipper Ship 


THE SAILS ARE CARVED FROM WOOD 
















HE Swain-Harrison house, in 
Branford, Connecticut, while 
typical of the central chimney, 

added leanto type built in this state dur- 
ing the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, possesses a number of features of 
such uncommon interest as to make it an 
outstanding example of its type and period. 
‘The house stands in the western out- 
skirts of the town, in what was known in 
early days as the Canoe Brook section, It 
fronts upon the old Boston Post Road, 


was done under his direction. 
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Swain-Barrison House, Branford, Connecticut 


BUILT CIRCA 1680 


The Swain-Harrison House, Branford, Conn. 


By J]. FREDERICK KELLY 


from which it is set back about 35 feet, 
and faces south. 

Daniel Swain, who built the front, or 
main portion of the house, was prominent 
in the early affairs of Branford and, on 
his death, left a sizeable estate. He was 
one of a group chosen to organize a 
church there, and, as the town records 
show, was appointed townsman —a po- 
sition corresponding with that of select- 
man today — on February 24, 1677. 

‘These records show also that the land 


The photographs illustrating this article were taken by, and the two floor plans drawn by, Mr. J. 
Frederick Kelly, architect, and present owner of the house. The work of restoration and repair 
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he built upon was granted him by the 
town in 1679, when other inhabitants of 
Branford received similar grants. They 
read as follows: —“‘At a Towne meeting 
sth of January 1679 the towne drew lotts 
for the choice of land within the line pre- 
scribed in a towne agreement bearing 
date 11° Decemb’ 1679: and it was 
agreed that they that drew the first lott 
should haue the first choice and so suc- 
cessiuely till al haue drawne: 12 lotts.”’ 
This is followed by a list of names and 
numbers drawn, among which appears 
“+ Jn° Rose drew for himself Jn° 
Butler Jun" halfe John Adams land 
Daniell Swaine and drew numb‘ ten.” 
While this is somewhat ambiguous, it 
would appear that the tenth lot drawn was 
that of Daniel Swain. The records fail to 
give the boundaries of these lots, and it is 
not until later, after the time of Swain’s 
death, that mention of the bounds ap- 
pears. 

The exact date of Swain’s demise is 
unknown. It is apparent, however, that it 
took place between the years 1686 and 
1697, for in the former year he is re- 
ferred to on the town records, and in the 
latter there is mention of his estate, as 
follows: — 

“December 31, 1697 

Know all men by these presents that 
we Daniel Swain*, Peter Tyler John 
Taintor John Swain and Hannah Swain 
all of Branford in the County of New- 
hauen in the Collony of Connecticott as 
Legatees to the estate of Daniel Swain 
late of Branford deceased, as by order of 
Court may appear, and for and in Con- 
sideration of fiuety fiue pounds in hand 
pay", haue sold, Alianated and made 
ouer, and by these presents do sell, Alian- 
ate and make ouer unto Thomas Harrison 


* Daniel Swain, Jr., who thus appears else- 
Where on the earlier records of Branford. 


Jun’ and Nathaniel Harrison both of 
Branford in the County and Colony 
abouesaid a certain parcell of land upland 
and swamp being about six acres more or 
less with a dwelling house thereupon 
which house and land did belong to the 
abouenamed Daniel Swain deceased and 
is bounded on the East by a Cartway 
Commonly called Blachlyes Cartway, 
and on the Southwest by Newhauen 
road and on the west by a hill westerly 
from Cannoo brook as may appear.” 

Although Swain’s land has now di- 
minished through subsequent sales to 
some two acres, the original boundaries 
as above given agree substantially with 
the present ones, and establish the land as 
that he received from the town in 1679. 
Just when Swain built upon it, there 1s 
nothing to show; however, we may rea- 
sonably assume that he did so within two 
vears’ time after the grant was made, and 
on this basis a date of circa 1680 for the 
house appears permissible. 

Architecturally, the evidence of the 
house itself supports such a date. Disre- 
garding for the moment the added lean- 
to, and examining the main portion of the 
house — the part built by Swain — we 
find it displays the usual plan of two 
rooms on the first and second floors re- 
spectively, with a massive stone chimney 
stack between them and an entry or 
porch containing the stairs, against the 
chimney wall. (Figures 1 and 2.) It is, 
therefore, a typical example of the First 
Period type of plan as established by 
Isham, which held sway in Connecticut 
from about 1650 to about 1675. 

‘The leanto across the rear contains a 
large kitchen behind the chimney, with a 
small bedroom at one end, a pantry or 
“butt’ry” at the other end, and an open 
garret above, at the second floor level. 
This likewise is a typical arrangement. 
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First Floor Plan— Figure 1 
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Because of subsequent changes, the lean- 
to now contains insufficient original work 
to make the attribution of a date possible, 
but in all probability it was added by the 
Harrisons some time after they acquired 
the house in 1697, say in 1730-1740. 

With its historical background thus 
established, we may now turn to an ar- 
chitectural discussion of the house, which 
has recently undergone a thorough and 
careful restoration. As seen from the ex- 
terior, its most interesting features are Its 
three overhangs; one across the front at 
the second floor level, and one below 
each end gable, at the level of the garret 
floor. ‘That across the front, projects 
3-'4 inches and is a typical hewn over- 
hang, produced by hewing away the 
lower portion of the four posts in the 
front wall to let the upper half project 
forward. ‘The gable overhangs, each 
measuring 4 inches, resulted from fram- 
ing the second end girts out beyond the 
line of the walls below. ‘These overhangs 
add much to the character and exterior 
appearance of the house. 

The foundations are built of roughly 
split pieces of gneiss, probably obtained 
from an outcropping ledge nearby. As 
the front sill is placed but a few inches 
above grade, very little underpinning is 
visible there; however, on the ends and 
across the rear more shows, due to a fall- 
ing grade. ‘The chimney above the roof, 
the bulk of which is behind the ridge, is 
built of the same stone, and topped out 
with thin, projecting courses. On its front 
side the customary “‘drip-stone” was 
projected to permit tucking the shingles 
under it; on the rear there is that infalli- 
ble sign of an added leanto — a project- 
ing flue for the kitchen fireplace. 

As the eastern half of the house, where 
there is no cellar, had settled rather 
badly, it was necessary to remove the 


studs, are of whitewood, 5 


skirting boards and several courses of 
clapboards, in order to renew the decayed 
sills. ‘his revealed two interesting facts: 
first, that the foundations under this part 
of the house consisted simply of a single 
row of large, loose stones laid in a trench 
dug “shovel deep”; and second, that 
there are two layers of clapboards on the 
outside walls. ‘Those of the outer layer are 
of white pine and fairly modern; those un- 
derneath, which are nailed directly to the 


@ of an inch 


4 


thick by 6 inches wide, with beaded butts. 
While the latter are very early, as the 
hand-forged nails used in fastening them 
show, they are not the original outside 
covering of the house, as will appear later. 
As these under clapboards were painted 
dark red — probably “Spanish brown” — 
this color was used in painting the whole 
exterior, including the sash, after restora- 
tion. 


The present sash all contain 7 by 9 


inch glass, and are new. They are repro- 
ductions of old ones found stored in a 
barn on the premises, but in too poor con- 
dition for use. Although the window 


frames are comparatively modern, there 
was evidence to indicate that they re- 


placed earlier frames of similar size and 
placing. Considering the age of the house, 


it appears more than probable that the 


original windows of the main part were 


of casement form, but this is a question 
that could have been answered with cer- 
tainty only by the removal of all the clap- 
boards and an inspection of the house 
frame. If this surmise regarding case- 
ments Is correct, the change to sash win- 
dows took place, very likely, when the 
leanto was added. 

The front door does not belong to the 
house, but was installed during its resto- 
ration. It isa very early type, and perhaps 
as old as the house itself, being built of 
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Swain-Harrison House, Branford, Connecticut 
The Hall 


two layers of 7% inch white pine boards 
—the outer ones vertical and the inner 
ones horizontal — fastened together by 
hand-forged nails set in a diamond pat- 
tern. The iron strap hinges of this door 
are unusual, if not unique, for each is 
stamped with the name of the maker, “I. 
Cale.” 

‘This door opens directly into the porch, 
or entry, containing an unusually fine 
stair that is built against the unplastered 
front wall of the stone chimney. It is a 
“right-hand” stair — that is, the rail is on 
the right as one ascends — and while it is 
unquestionably original work, it lacks the 
crude, primitive character that stairs of 
the period customarily display. It is a 


stair, for its with their 


newels, 


rare 





turned finials and drops, its turned bal- 


usters, moulded handrail and _ heavily 


moulded, closed string, are entirely of 
oak; also because there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that originally it extended 
up to the garret level as an open stair. 
The room to the right — the hall— 
was originally the combined living-room 
and kitchen, or “keeping-room, ” before 
the addition of the leanto. ‘The partition 
that now separates it from the porch con- 
sists of raised panelling of white pine; 
old, but not as early as the house itself. 
Otherwise, this room has been restored 
to its original condition. Its huge stone 
fireplace has a width of 8 feet, a height 
below the lintel of 4 feet 7 inches, and a 


depth of 3 feet 7 inches. This lintel is of 
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hewn oak and is 17-'% inches wide by 
14-'% inches high at its ends. ‘The por- 
tion between the masonry jambs, how- 
ever, is bevelled on the back, and its width 
at the bottom is but 3 inches. Its lower, 
front edge is chamfered. During restora- 
tion there were found in the chimney 
throat the burned-off stubs of two tram- 
mel-poles, about 7 feet above the hearth. 
These were sticks of wood, about 4 
inches in diameter, built transversely 
across the throat. This arrangement, for 
suspending pots and kettles above the 
fire, antedated the use of cranes, and is 
found in the earliest houses only. 

The other three walls of this room are 
plastered, the front and end walls being 
original work. This old plastering 1s of 
exceptional interest. ‘The impressions of 
fingers it displays show plainly that it 
was hand-parged, and not finished with 
trowels in the customary way. It is ex- 
tremely hard, due to its high content of 
oyster-shell lime; and in lieu of hair, it 
contains marsh hay. The split oak lath 
that it is applied to are very heavy, al- 
most square in section, and widely spaced. 
Like all the other original plastering in 
the front part of the house, this extends 
down to the floor, there being no base- 
boards. This arrangement, according to 
my observation, is unique in Connecticut. 

In this room, before restoration, the 
corner posts were concealed by later con- 
struction; they now appear, as originally, 
oak, 
Three girts — chimney, rear and end — 
are of the same material and finish, and 
are exposed also, at the tops of the walls. 
The front girt, set forward because of the 
overhang there, is covered by plaster and 


and are of hewn and chamfered 


does not show. A heavy oak summer- 
beam — likewise hewn and chamfered — 
is framed at its ends into the end and 
chimney girts, and into it, in turn, are 


———e 


framed the joists of the second floor, 
These are of hewn oak, 2-34 by 4-¥% 
inches in section, and placed slightly less 
than 2 feet on centers. The under side of 
the floor boards above form the ceiling, 
The color of these boards, as well as that 
of the joists and the summer-bean, is a 
rich mahogany brown, due to the origi- 
nal use of a vegetable stain — perhaps 
berry-juice — and its subsequent darken- 
ing by age and smoke. The floor boards 
of this room, apparently original, are un- 
usual. ‘hey are white pine, of wide, ran- 
dom widths, 1-% thick, and 
joined together along the edges by means 


inches 


of continuous splines. 

A door to the left of the hall fireplace 
gives access to a flight of stone steps lead- 
ing to a small cellar that extends only 
underneath the west front room of the 
house. Here may be seen that rare fea- 
ture, a cellar summer-beam. It is a heavy, 
hewn oak timber, extending from the 
end wall to the chimney 
stack. Into it are framed the ends of the 
first floor joists, and these, as 1S custom- 


foundation 


ary, are unbarked logs, hewn flat on top 
to receive the floor boards. 

The later, and fairly modern con- 
struction covering the corner posts of the 
hall, mentioned above, consisted of inner, 
or second, outside walls of studs, lath and 
plaster, and completely covered the front 
and end walls of the room. They were 
built for the evident purpose of conceal- 
ing the posts and girts, and perhaps to af- 
ford additional warmth as well. When 
this work was removed, three designs of 
very old wall-paper were found on the 
original exterior walls. “The uppermost 
was a roll paper; the two beneath it were 
printed on sheets pasted together. Proof 
was found also that at some earlier time a 
chair-rail had been applied to these origi- 
nal, outside walls, and a corner-cupboard 
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Swain-BHarrison House, Branford, Connecticut 
The Parlor, first floor 


built in the northeast corner of the room. 
Probably this work was introduced when 
the panelling now on the left of the fire- 
place, which replaced the original, verti- 
cal wainscot there, was installed. In the 
fireplace itself, part of a later brick oven, 
as well as other evidence, indicated that it 
had been reduced in size by building a 
smaller, brick fireplace within it. It is not 
improbable that this room was thus re- 
modeled when the leanto was built, per- 
haps about 1730 or 1740. 

The west front room on the first floor 
is the old parlor. ‘The partition that sepa- 
rates it from the porch consists of wide, 
vertical, “feather-edged” boards _ of 
whitewood, which display an unusual ar- 
rangement of joining and beading. The 


original fireplace, of stone, probably as 
large as that in the hall, is no longer visi- 
ble, for within its ample confines there 
now exists a later and smaller fireplace of 
brick, and to the left of it a deep, well- 
built bake-oven, also of brick. Fireplace 
and oven are now both enclosed by a pi- 
lastered mantel, made of white pine, and 
probably of about 1810. Mention may be 
made here of the fact that it is very easy 
to distinguish between original finish and 
that of later date, for this is a whitewood 
house. All later work, with some few ex- 
ceptions, is white pine, whereas all that is 
original, such as floors, wainscot, doors 
and other similar finish, is of whitewood. 

In the left-hand corner of this room — 
as one stands with his back to the fireplace 
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—there is a handsomely proportioned 
corner-cupboard that is an exceptionally 
fine example of the early type having no 
door in its upper portion. It is treated 
with slender, fluted pilasters that have 
carved rosettes in the necking. While 
early work, the fact that this cupboard is 
built of white pine shows that it was not a 
part of the original house, but introduced 
later, perhaps when the leanto was added. 

The walls of this room, like those of 
the hall, are plastered. The ceiling 1s 
plastered also, and while this is early 
work, as its oyster-shell lime and split oak 
lath prove, it is not original. ‘This is obvi- 
ous from the presence of a hewn and 


chamfered oak summer-beam, invariably 
an indication of an unplastered ceiling 
originally. But two girts — end and rear 
—now appear exposed. The chimney 
girt is not visible here, as it is on the oppo- 





Corner-Cupboard in Parlor 


———e 


site, or stack, side of the fireplace wall, 
and is covered by wainscot. ‘The front 
girt, as in the hall, does not appear be- 
cause of the overhang. But one post is 
visible — that in the northwest corner, It 
is of hewn oak, and chamfered. ‘The pres- 
ent floor, though of old material, is not an 
original part of the house. It consists of 
wide, white and hard pine boards, and 
was laid over the original whitewood 
flooring during restoration, because of 
the latter’s poor condition. 

The large, central room of the added 
leanto, on the first floor, is the kitchen, 
and communicates with each front room. 
Its somewhat shallow fireplace, of brick, 
was built into the back of the original 
chimney stack, and is spanned by a lintel 
of hewn chestnut. To the left of it, a 
brick oven was built at the same time. 
This feature no longer appears, as the 
restoration of the hall fireplace to its orig- 
inal form and size necessitated its elimi- 
nation. Ceiling and walls are plastered, 
and no girts appear. However, two 
splayed, cased posts, opposite the rear 
chimney posts of the main part, project 
from the rear wall, which at some later 
time was thickened by furring and a sec- 
ond application of Jath and plaster. ‘The 
present floor of wide, oak boards is a res- 
toration of the original floor of this part 
of the house, as this, during restoration, 
was found to have been of the same ma- 
terial. 

At the west and east ends of the kitch- 
en there are respectively, a small bed- 
room and a pantry, or “butt’ry.”” No 
framing appears in them except the out- 
side corner posts, which are splayed and 
cased. 

On the second floor of the main house, 
the upper porch corresponds generally 
with that below, and the stair, as I have 
said earlier, originally extended to the 
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sarret level unenclosed. At some later 
time, however, the balusters of the garret 
run were removed — as their remaining 
marks show —and vertical, white pine 
sheathing applied to close the space be- 
tween the moulded string and the ceiling. 
At the same time a batten door of white 
pine was hung in the space between the 
landing newel and the west wall of the 
porch, so that the garret stair became en- 
closed. The moulded oak handrail of the 
sarret run still remains, however, and 
stops against an oak newel at the top of 
the flight. A dowel hole in the top of this 
newel shows that it had originally a finial, 
probably turned, and similar to those be- 
low. In the stair itself, an interesting 
change takes place at the level of the sec- 
ond floor, or landing, for here all the 
moulded members of the string, that are 
oak below, become whitewood. Interest- 
ingly, too, the balusters at the edge of the 
level landing do not extend down to the 
floor in customary Connecticut fashion. 
They rest upon a horizontal length of 
moulded string, framed between the two 
newels and elevated so that there is an 
open space of several inches between it 
and the landing floor. While the south, or 
exterior wall of this upper porch is plas- 
tered from the floor up to the exposed 
plate, the ceiling consists of wide boards 
applied to the uwuder side of the 
floor joists. Although of white pine, this 
ceiling may be original work. 

The southwest room, or parlor cham- 


garret 


ber, is one of the most interesting rooms 
in the house, for it is now completely re- 
stored to its original appearance. Its floor 
consists of wide, whitewood boards, and 
the vertical wainscot of the fireplace wall 
— beaded and jointed like that of the first 
Hoor — is of the same material. ‘The re- 
moval of many layers of wall-paper, coats 
of paint and whitewash, has revealed the 


satiny texture and mellow brown color of 
this wood, which is very beautiful. The 
fireplace is unusual, for several reasons. 
Its height exceeds its width by 7 inches, 
and its sides show no inward splay. At 
the bottom of the right-hand side a stone 
projects about 5 inches, and was thus 
built to serve as a warming hob. The 
present front hearth is a single stone rest- 
ing upon the floor boards, and replaces a 
missing original, the outline of which was 
found on the floor. A very narrow bolec- 
tion moulding of remarkable delicacy — 
considering the date of 1680 —sur- 
rounds the fireplace opening. Above this 
fireplace there is a short, narrow shelf, 
supported by a bed moulding. Over this, 
and below the hewn and chamfered 
chimney girt of oak, is a single, raised 
panel. In the four corners of this room, 
the hewn and chamfered posts of oak are 
odd lack of 
similarity, for some are of “gun-stock” 
form, while the rest are straight, or 
slightly splayed. 


exposed. ‘These display an 


The ceiling of this room is formed by 
the flooring of the garret; hence the 
framing of the garret floor now appears 
below it. This construction is of excep- 
tional interest because it is one of the very 
rare instances of the use of other woods 
than oak for framing purposes. The hewn 
and chamfered summer-beam _ runs 
thwartwise, as in the rooms below; here, 
however, it is white pine, and the end girt 
— similarly finished — is the same sort of 
wood. ‘The floor Joists, of hewn white- 
wood, are framed into the summer in the 
usual way, but rest at their opposite ends 
on top of the front and rear plates. ‘They 
average 2-34 by 4-34 inches in section, 
and are spaced about 20 inches on cen- 
ters. All this construction, when it was 
revealed by the removal of a later ceiling, 
was whitewashed, 
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Swain-Harrison House, Branford, Connerticut 
Che Parlor Chamber, second floor 


‘The corresponding room on the Oppo- 
site side of the chimney — the hall cham- 
ber — is similar to the room just described 
in its finish and treatment, save that it has 
a plastered ceiling. ‘Though not original, 
this ceiling was allowed to remain, in 
order to show one of the many transi- 
tional changes the house has undergone. 
It is traversed by a hewn and chamfered 
summer-beam of white pine, like that in 
the other chamber. ‘The end and chimney 
girts that support it are, like the front and 
rear plates, of hewn and chamfered oak. 
The four corner posts are all visible, and 


are of the same material and finish as the 
girts. ‘Those in the front wall are 
straight; those in the rear wall are fine 
examples of “gun-stock” form. 





‘This room has no fireplace, its chim- 
ney wall being entirely covered with 
wide, vertical, whitewood wainscot, simi- 
lar to that in the other chamber. This 
work was repainted during restoration 
with “Spanish brown”’—often mentioned 
in early records and accounts — as this 
pigment matched exactly the original red 
paint found on it. The three other walls 
are plastered, and probably no finer ex- 
ample of seventeenth-century Connecti- 
cut plastering may be found than exists 
in this room. In the middle of the rear 
wall a small door, obviously installed 
when the leanto was added, provides ac- 
cess to the garret of that part. There may 
be seen another of the rare features of the 
house, namely, the unbroken expanse of 
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original, riven oak clapboards covering 
the rear wall of the main house. They are 
7 inches wide, 3g to % inch thick at the 
butts, and laid with an exposure of about 
5 inches. ‘he ends are feathered and 
lapped, thus making a_ weather-tight 
joint and at the same time permitting the 
fastening of two clapboards with a single 
nail. ‘hey are fastened directly to the 
studs, with no boarding beneath. As one 
stands in this garret and regards the an- 
tiquity of its construction, and then turns 
to view these unpainted, weather-beaten 
clapboards of the main house, already old 
when the leanto was added, he is neces- 


sarily impressed with the great antiquity 


of the front portion; far more so than he 
would be by a mere statement of the fact 
that it was built during the reign of 
Charles IT. 

An inspection of the main garret, 
above the original part of the house, 
shows that the roof frame consists of a 
typical purlin system, composed of six 
pairs of heavy, principal rafters, into 
which are framed lighter, horizontal 
purlins. Over these purlins the roof 
boards extend vertically from the plates 
to the ridge. 


The two illustrations shown below are used by courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew L. Winton. 
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A Forgotten New England Conder 


By Lestie H. PHINNEY 


The “Balanced Boulders,” Barre, Massachusetts 


HA'T may be perhaps the most 

remarkable “balanced bould- 

ers’ in New England stand in 
a brush-grown, abandoned “park”’ in the 
township of Barre, Massachusetts. A rot- 
ting bandstand is the only remaining indi- 
cation that this remarkable rock forma- 
tion once attracted the attention of people 
from far and near. 

There is a tradition that these stones 
once “rocked” on the ledge where they 
stand. An old photgraph, taken from a 
low point of view, shows light beneath 
the lower stone, and it is evident that the 
supporting surface upon which it rested 
was very slight. It is also said that a near- 
by farmer, fearing that they might fall on 
his children, moved them slightly, with 
the aid of oxen and levers, and rendered 
them immovable. 


96 


Many years ago Louis Agassiz, the 
famous naturalist, was taken to see these 
boulders. He decided that they were le 
in this peculiar situation as the result of 
glacial action in the ice age. 

Tradition claims that the vicinity of 
these boulders was once the scene of many 
inter-tribal Indian battles, and that they 
served as an altar of sacrifice, or a shrine 
of worship. Some persons have believed 
that they were placed there by human 
hands for such a purpose, and even that 
they were originally one large rock for- 
mation. The fact that many human re- 
mains and implements of savage warfare 
have been found on the easterly slope of 
the hill, on the summit of which these 


boulders rest, would seem to strengthen 
these beliefs. 








